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this date it became known as Armstrong College. Thus, at the
beginning of the present century, the University of Durham was a
federal university consisting of three practically autonomous insti-
tutions, each of which had full control of its own finances, of the
appointment of its staff, and of its own teaching and discipline.
With its strong clerical and arts element the older section of the
university, situated in Durham itself, was reminiscent of Oxford and
Cambridge. The inclusion of Armstrong College and the Medical
College brought the university into close touch with modern life
and industry.
In 1908 the University of Durham Act reconstituted the
university into the Durham division containing University College,
Hatfield, St. Chad's, and St. John's, and the Newcastle division
containing Armstrong and the Medical College. A new Senate
was created and the powers of the dean and chapter were modified.
The Bishop of Durham was still retained as the Visitor. The new
set-up was not altogether satisfactory, and certain controversies in
the Newcastle division produced a good deal of resentment. As a
result, a royal commission was appointed which reported in 1935.
It found a number of defects in the constitution of the university.
The university had insufficient control over its constituent members.
For example, the colleges appointed their own professors, and the
university had only a limited power in formulating the conditions
for matriculation and the granting of degrees. Under the federal
scheme the Durham division could not take full advantage of its
opportunities, and in the Newcastle division the instruments of
government were not satisfactory. Thus Armstrong College was
constituted as a limited-liability company and this was not suited
to university administration. As a result of the recommendations
of the commission, the constitution of the University of Durham
was remodelled. In 1937 Armstrong College was renamed King's
College. Another result was the end of the federal constitution of
the university by grouping its constituent members under a single
control for administration and finance.
In the latter half of the 19th century, as a consequence of the
increasing demand for scientific and technical education, university
colleges developed in some of the larger towns in England and
Wales. Another influence was at work, and hi Chapter xiii the
growth of universities and university colleges from the University
Extension movement will be described. Other institutions owed
their origin to the generosity of local benefactors. The earliest of